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what strange elements of sensibility, of wayward-
ness, of lack of imagination., of undisciplined ardor,
of selfishness, of deceitfillness, of treachery, com-
bined with heroic ideality, made up the character
of that complex populace which it was Lincoln's
task to control. But he did more than control it:
he somehow compounded much of it into some-
thing like a unit. To measure Lincoln's achieve-
ment in this respect, two things must be re-
membered: on the one hand, his task was not as
arduous as it might have been, because the most
intellectual part of the North had definitely com-
mitted itself either irretrievably for, or irrecon-
cilably against, his policy. Lincoln, therefore, did
not have to trouble himself with this portion of the
population. On the other hand, that part which he
had to master included such emotional rhetoricians
as Horace Greeley; such fierce zealots as Henry
Winter Davis of Maryland, who made him trouble
indeed, and Benjamin Wade, whom we have met
already; such military egoists as McClellan and
Pope; such crafty double-dealers as his own Secre-
tary of the Treasury; such astute grafters as Cam-
eron; such miserable creatures as certain powerful
capitalists who sacrificed his army to their own lust
for profits filched from army contracts.